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THE ATTITUDE OF ANCIENT ROME TOWARD 
RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS CULTS 



By Elmer Truesdexx Merrill 
University of Chicago 



An understanding of the general attitude of the Roman state 
and community toward religion and religious cults is necessary 
to the understanding of the conditions that surrounded the plant- 
ing of Christianity in the capital of the Empire. In the earlier 
stages of the Italian community there was as naturally community 
worship as there was community government. Neither rested on 
any philosophical theory about rights and duties. They were 
primitive institutions. And community worship, like community 
government, was a natural extension from that which existed in 
the family. There is, to be sure, no stage in social development 
in Italy that can be historically isolated and pointed to as exhibit- 
ing the family as the independent social unit, like, for example, 
the family of Abraham. As early as we can begin to see the 
Romans in actual life, they are living in a community composed 
of various families (or gentes), and the need of adaptation to the 
common welfare has already occasioned some modifications of the 
individualism of the family group. But it is certainly true that 
through the conditions then existing it is possible to discern that 
yet earlier stage when the family — that complex with the pater 
familias at the head, and under him, and belonging to him, his 
wife, sons, daughters-in-law, unmarried daughters, grandchildren 
to the last degree yet born, slaves, and all the material possessions 
of all these persons — was an independent and natural unit complete 
in itself. The later community — the State — derived its nature and 
existence from the family, and not the family its from the State. 
The gods worshiped by the family in most intimate and vital 
fashion were family gods, peculiar to itself. Another family might 
have similar gods, but they were not the same gods, any more 
than the similar human beings of that neighboring family were 
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the same as those of any other. The "Lares and Penates" were 
a cherished possession of the family. It owned them rather than 
belonged to them, and these proprietary deities were regarded as 
bound to extend their care and protection over the family, if it in 
turn was careful to maintain the due traditional rites of propitia- 
tion toward them. Indeed, it is rather difficult to say just how 
far the relation of the obligated deities to the household was 
regarded as a positive one of care and protection, and just how far 
it was a negative one of refraining from the doing of injury. The 
gods were rather pixy-like. This fear of them as potential powers 
for ill instead of purely benevolent and beneficent influences deeply 
tinged Roman thought and feeling through the centuries that saw 
the development of the little riparian hamlet into the mighty 
seat of world-empire. 

These intimate household deities, conveniently summed up 
under the familiar name of Lares and Penates, came to be almost 
synonymous with the Roman's hearthfire and home. Whatever 
their ultimate origin, they were so closely connected with the 
home as to be treated rather as indoor than as outdoor gods. 
If they had been quite all the objects of the earliest Roman's 
somewhat fearful worship, it might not be very easy to see how, 
when families combined for mutual help and protection into a 
community growing by gradual stages into formal organization, 
they were to find the proper and necessary objects of community 
worship, unless by the process of arbitrary invention. These 
family gods certainly appear to be too closely attached to their 
respective groups to be readily detached therefrom and pooled in 
one common pantheon. But the Roman mind was not essentially 
mystical; it was instead almost always practical and logical, 
though ingenious and ready in the adaptation of principle to 
practice. Since the family has its Lares and Penates, and the 
community is a sort of larger family, there surely ought to be 
community Lares and Penates; accordingly we find an attempt 
to foster the worship of postulated community deities under those 
titles. But the attempt seems to have met with only tolerable 
success, partly no doubt because the Roman, for some mysterious 
reason, easily grasped the notion of the State as a commanding 
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imperious organism, and pushed ahead in that direction, while he 
quickly lost sight of the more amiable and human concept of the 
State as in essence one large family. The worship of the com- 
munity Lares and Penates is a very pale and ineffective thing in 
the field of Roman religion, in spite of apparently more than one 
attempt made by the civic authorities to quicken it into more 
vigorous life. Just how far this failure may have been due to a 
feeling among the populace that while the family Lares and 
Penates were real things, the community Lares and Penates were 
unreal abstractions, it is impossible to say. 

But the community was not left without really active and 
efficient cults by this collapse of its Lares and Penates. The 
source for the more natural and therefore more active notion of 
proper objects of community worship may be found, indeed, in 
the period of the primeval family unit. The Lares and Penates 
were, to be sure, limited and strictly circumscribed and guarded 
family possessions. But this early Roman, or rather his distant 
progenitor — since these Indo-Europeans had doubtless developed 
some form of community life long before they finally settled down 
in Italy — was busied with the tillage of the soil and the care of 
flocks and herds. He might have an exclusive title to his Lares 
and Penates, who dwelt in his house and ate of his food, but these 
heavenly and earthly Powers that sent blight upon his crops and 
blains upon his cattle, that parched and soaked and burned and 
froze him and his possessions, were very evidently the same that 
treated his neighbor in similar fashion. Here was the starting- 
point of propitiatory worship by different units of no longer 
merely similar but of identically the same divinities. This was 
easily transferred to the incipient community life, and developed 
with its development. Nor is it necessary for the purposes of 
this brief sketch to explain the reasons for the flourishing state of 
that deity of the domestic hearthfire, Vesta, alongside the feeble 
and anemic condition of her apparent cognates, the community 
Lares and Penates, with their colleagues, Ianus, Terminus, and 
the like. 

But in one way the exclusiveness of the old family deities was 
carried over into the realm of the community gods. Jupiter, 
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Juno, and the rest were indeed worshiped by Romans of whatever 
family, but they were the property of Rome, and of no other city. 
A Juno might, to be sure, be worshiped at Veii or at Lanuuium, 
but she was very evidently not the same Juno as that of Rome, 
precisely as in the sentiment of the uninstructed devotee of today 
the Blessed Virgin of Loreto is not identical with her of Lourdes 
or of Araceli. Furthermore, these other local deities might be 
captured, or bought up, if one knew the proper forms of bribe or 
invocation for the purpose, and thus be transferred with all their 
powers of influence from the weaker city to the stronger. 1 Pre- 
sumably, on the other hand, some other community might thus 
deprive Rome of her native gods, and there are some faint traces 
of such apprehension among the Romans in the early days. But 
with the growing size, power, and wealth of Rome, we see no fur- 
ther indications of jealousy on this score. Doubtless a deity who 
would be willing to exchange a comfortable situation at Rome 
for any that a foreign city could offer would be a very poor and 
despicable creature. 

With the spread of the realm over the world, the community 
worship of the Roman became a national and ecumenical worship, 
and much of it might be carried on wherever Romans were settled. 
Of course there was much formalism and syncretism in the system. 
Besides the tendency to formalism that besets even an active 
faith, and may corrupt it into a sensuous indulgence, there was at 
work the formalism that flourishes in the atmosphere of imperial 
expansion and great material prosperity, that formalism of indiffer- 
ence, which in its extreme aspect is practical atheism or agnosti- 
cism. And there was also the spread of a philosophical skepticism 
that perforce had abandoned all acceptance of the antique formu- 
laries of belief and worship, and had found no vital faith to take 
its place, but at best only a system of moral living. For most 
of the studious class infected by this form of doubt the practical 
outcome was apparently like that of the class just mentioned, in 
an attitude of tolerant or contemptuous indifference to religious 
matters and questions. The syncretistic tendency began as early 

"The process of euocatio: cf. Liu. v. 21; Macr. iii. 9; Plin. N. H. xxviii. 18; 
Seru. Ad Am. ii. 244, 351. 
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as the influence of Greek ideas on Roman thought and fashion, 
and the consequent identification as far as possible of the Italian 
with the Greek divinities. Its spread with the extension of the 
Roman dominions eastward was naturally due on the one hand 
to the decay of the old pride of exclusiveness in the face of the 
cosmopolitan life of the day, and on the other to the Roman 
practical talent for administration, and for making the necessary 
adaptations of principle to accompany it. The Roman concept 
of religion had never been that of an inly recognized bond of 
exclusive obligatory moral loyalty to an unseen and highly spir- 
itual Being. It made the relation between man and the gods 
entirely objective and unmystical. But it had recognized decent 
regard for the formulas of the community religion as a political 
duty of all good citizens. 

It is very essential for the modern reader to grasp this fact, 
which is so incongruous with the usual concepts of religiously 
minded people of the present era. It is hardly useful to compare 
the Roman system of religion to an established church of today. 
In the first place, the purely Roman system had no body of priests 
corresponding to the Aaronic priesthood among the Hebrews, 
or to the orders of clergy in the Christian church. Its religious 
officials were merely political functionaries of state like any other. 
They might, and often did, fill other offices as well as those of 
religion. The pontifex maximus himself, recognized head of the 
religious system of Rome, was no more a cleric than was, for ex- 
ample, the Procurator of the Holy Synod in Russia, or is King 
George V in his official relation to the Church of England. The 
especial priest (as for convenience he may pardonably be called) 
of the great Jupiter himself, the flamen Dialis, though his person 
was hedged about by a number of venerable and quaint tabus, 
and he comes as near being a priest as any Roman official, was 
himself nevertheless in historical times only a citizen-official like 
any other. 

In the second place, the Roman religion made no demand upon 
or appeal to any personal or emotional faith on the part of its 
adherents. It did not aim to inculcate a body of spiritual beliefs 
or even of external morality. Not that the old Roman character 
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was by any means marked by the absence of sturdy moral vir- 
tues — far otherwise — but, as the gods were not looked upon as 
by nature and necessity the supreme embodiment and exem- 
plars of a perfect morality, the binding appeal of these virtues 
was not primarily based upon any divine sanction. The ascrip- 
tion of moral obligation in social relations to an ultimate super- 
natural source of enlightenment and command, as it shows, for 
example, in the Mosaic decalogue, was a later and somewhat 
sporadic philosophic development in Roman thought, and seems 
to have had no marked and widespread effect on Roman character. 
In this respect Christianity brought into popular life a new revela- 
tion of God to man, as it brought in also a new doctrine of the 
brotherhood of all human beings. Even the Stoic ethics had 
hardly gone farther than to teach the essential equality of all 
men. It may be, however, that from early days, apart from the 
teaching of systematic philosophy, there had existed alongside the 
materialistic and formal beliefs of the majority a more spiritual, 
though less articulate, conviction of the character of the divine 
creative force, and of its relation to the human creature. God had 
perhaps in this sense never "left Himself without a witness." 1 

But the Roman system was quite indifferent to the personal 
convictions of its subjects or even of its officials. Julius Caesar, 
for example, filled the office of pontifex maximus, as did the emperors 
who succeeded to the throne that he practically founded, but 
Julius Caesar is reputed to have been an actual atheist. 2 The 
Roman religion was simply a part of the political system of the 
state, and a nominal acceptance of it was expected of all citizens 
and subjects of the state, precisely as they were expected to accept 
obediently its political rule. Yet as an ordinary citizen nowadays 
may live quite comfortably and unsuspiciously without taking any 
active interest in politics, so a resident of the Roman realm might 
live under ordinary circumstances without having any especial 

'Acts 14:17. 

2 Perhaps Caesar himself would have repudiated a charge of atheism, and 
claimed that he was skeptical merely about the superstitions of popular belief, like 
Cicero and other scholars of his time. But he was pontifex maximus, and they were 
not; and he certainly appears to have asserted publicly his belief that "death ends 
all" (cf. Sail. Cat. 51.20), and he disregarded auspices and omens from his early 
life to his last day. 
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concern about its official religion. He would not be called upon 
to make any profession of personal faith, nor to prove his adher- 
ence by any attendance at religious functions, just as we are not 
often called upon to take or to renew the oath of civic allegiance, 
nor to prove our loyalty by any other test. The Roman religion 
was certainly not an exigent religion. Its yoke was so easy as 
to be practically imponderable. And it was singularly tolerant. 
A man might never show his face within the portals of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, but might be an enthusiastic devotee of Isis, 
or of some other foreign cult, and no one would dream, under 
ordinary circumstances, of interfering with him. The gods of the 
Romans were not jealous gods. They were too serenely secure in 
their own position sensitively to resent intrusion on their domain. 
Indeed, as early as when Hannibal was yet encamped in Italy, 
the Roman state, to help win the war, had officially invited and 
welcomed the utterly un-Italian Magna Mater of Pessinus to an 
honored seat in Rome. 1 When she was followed by a miscel- 
laneous swarm of uninvited guests, chiefly strange cults from 
Egypt and the East, there was occasionally some demur on 
grounds of formal theory and precedent against admitting these 
within the ritual city-limits; but before the preaching of Chris- 
tianity began, all such scruples had at any rate lost all ethical 
significance, and the cults that dwelt at Rome in amicable relations 
with her official religion were, or speedily became, as variegated 
in source and character as her increasing polyglot population. To 
be sure, there were a few occasions when the government laid a 
heavy hand upon an imported cult, prohibited its exercise in Rome, 
and even put to death or banished its adherents; but these were 
rare instances, and in no case were due to anything that can prop- 
erly be called religious animosity. In every case the religion 
was, or was believed to have been, made a cloak for definite 
offences against moral law or social order. 2 And it is observable 

1 Cf. Liu. xxix. 10, ii, 14; et ol. 

2 An interesting parallel in the political field was furnished in 1918, when the 
government of Canada by Order-in-Council proscribed for the period of the war 
certain associations that presumably had been earlier tolerated, and made even 
continued membership in them an offence punishable by heavy penalty. These 
associations were believed to be promoters of hostility to the war-measures of the 
government. 
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that in every instance the repressive ban was after a time tacitly 
or formally lifted. 

Yet it should be noted that none of these imported cults 
(except those of the Greek deities, who were early identified with 
the corresponding gods of Italy, and that of the Magna Mater, 
which was an official adoption) stood on the same basis with the 
native official religion. It was a part of the state system, and its 
administration a part of the administration of the state. The 
citizens and subjects of Rome were all naturally regarded in a 
technical sense as adherents of its religion as much as of the rest 
of its political system. If one of them had openly protested, and 
avowed that he acknowledged allegiance to some other throne 
than Caesar's, he would of course have been summarily dealt 
with on the charge of treason. But the Roman mind was quite 
incapable of conceiving that any purely religious cult could reason- 
ably exist that demanded exclusive spiritual loyalty to itself alone 
from its devotees. Hence Roman law and custom regarded the 
adherents of all these other religions as special groups of citizens 
or subjects organized into voluntary associations or clubs for 
their own purposes, not inconsistent with their proper civic 
loyalty. To cite a modern though not very precise parallel, 
they were, from the official Roman standpoint, like special reli- 
gious confraternities in the Christian Church of today. Such 
voluntary associations were therefore usually permitted. 

And here it may be well to explain just what was meant at 
Rome by the distinction between licitum and illicitum as applied 
to such organizations; for though these technical terms are fre- 
quently used by writers on the relations between the Roman state 
and Christianity, a decided misapprehension regarding the words 
seems to pervade their compositions. The right of voluntary 
association for some purpose of common interest not inconsistent 
with good citizenship was freely recognized in the Roman realm. 1 
Such organizations might be for business, social, charitable, or 
religious purposes. Various Latin or Greek names were used to 
designate them — collegia, sodalitates, factiones, corpora, eraipuu, 
Biaaoi,, and the like — and it is unnecessary for the present purpose 

1 Cf. Dig. xlvii. 22.4 dim ne quid ex publica lege corrumpant. 
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to endeavor to discriminate between these terms. If the associa- 
tions were constituted for religious purposes, the official Roman 
cared practically nothing at all about the discorporate, philosoph- 
ical concepts or fancies underlying them, but he was often, on 
the other hand, much concerned about the collegia formed to 
advance these purposes. This, however, was only in two partic- 
ulars. The collegium must not under the pretext of its professed 
purpose shelter immoral or illegal practices, nor must it be a 
center for political disaffection or revolt. If there was no ground 
for reasonable suspicion on either of these scores, the collegium 
might pursue its way in peace. 

Some of these numerous collegia were licita, others (and prob- 
ably the majority) were illicita; and if a religio is spoken of by 
one of these descriptive epithets, it is usually only because its 
adherents were legally regarded as forming a collegium. A col- 
legium licitum differed from a collegium illicitum precisely as in 
the United States of America an incorporated society differs from 
one unincorporated. The collegium licitum could, for example, 
acquire property by gift, purchase, or inheritance; it could convey 
property to others; it could sue and be sued, implead and be 
impleaded; it was, in short, a juristic person. Too many modern 
writers have jumped to the conclusion that because the collegium 
licitum was a "licensed" or "tolerated" (we might better say 
an "incorporated") association, the collegium illicitum must have 
led an "illicit" and furtive existence, in the face of the law, as a 
prohibited society. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The collegium illicitum was merely an unincorporated society, 
differing from the collegium licitum in not possessing legally recog- 
nized rights, privileges, and responsibilities. 1 It evidently could 
on sufferance even hold property, though of course without any 
strictly legal title; for when the younger Pliny, as governor of the 
province of Pontus and Bithynia, examined under torture two 
women who were brought before him charged with being Chris- 
tians, he tells Trajan he did so because they were reported to be 
slaves (ministrae, that is, Sia/cowovrat, "deaconesses") of the 
Christian collegium, which he nevertheless must have clearly 

1 Cf. Dig. xxxiv. 5 . 20. 
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understood to be a collegium illicitum. 1 Such unincorporated 
societies (we do not know certainly about incorporated societies 
in the same case) might, to be sure, be at any time suppressed 
by police authority of the proper Roman official, when he 
thought public security required it; but it is quite unjustifiable 
and absurd to suppose that in general they existed, if at all, in a 
state of legal outlawry, and that their members were exposed at 
any given moment to the severe pains and penalties to which 
the members of actually proscribed associations were subject. 
Any ordinary reader of Roman history will remember a dozen 
instances when collegia illicita in a given locality were dissolved 
by formal and specific legal enactment of some sort, but perhaps 
a hundred could be cited of their apparently untroubled existence 
under ordinary circumstances. When the Digest records 2 that an 
adherent of a collegium illicitum is liable to the penalty attaching 
to the crime of armed riot (that is, death), no well-informed stu- 
dent of Roman law and administration ought to understand more 
than that, when collegia illicita had been specifically ordered to dis- 
band, disobedient members were subject to the specified penalty. 

Patriotism, however noble, is at its basis a partisan sentiment. 
For its active development in a given nation there must be pre- 
sented to the contemplation of the citizens a rival or an enemy 
power. The palmy days of Roman patriotism were those when 
Rome was surrounded by vigorous and dangerous foes. By the 
beginning of the Christian era Rome had remaining on her widely 
flung frontier no such rival powers. Everywhere was the pax 
Romana. Only in the distant marshes of Germany, or on the 
plains swept by the Parthian cavalry, were there lurking any 
forces that could cause her a moment's disquietude. In this 
state of calm the sturdy virtue of patriotism tended to become 
flaccid. Moreover, loyalty as a quickening force needs some con- 
crete object about which to crystallize, as a thread will serve to 

*Cf. Plin. Ep. x. 96.8. It may be that Pliny understood, however, that the 
legal title of ownership in these ministrae was vested, not in the collegium which they 
actually served, and whose property they nominally were, but in some individual 
member or members of the society (see the passage from the Digest cited in the pre- 
ceding note). 

'Dig. xlvii. 22.2. 
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start the formation of sugar-crystals out of the saturated solution. 
This matrix of emotional loyalty is often the person of a ruling 
monarch. But republican Rome had no ruling monarch. Yet 
she had the custom of deifying for the purpose of formal sentiment 
certain abstract moral qualities or immaterial powers of good or 
evil. Why not, then, go a step farther and unify the loyal senti- 
ment of citizens about a deified concept of Rome herself, a Dea 
Roma ?* It was done. 

But after all, the Dea Roma was an abstract and artificial 
conception. Precisely as the cult of the other deified abstractions 
honored at Rome played no prominent part in the religious system 
of the capital, so the worship of Dea Roma was, apparently from 
its inception, a very shadowy thing, lacking of necessity in the 
picturesque and imaginative vividness that still marked the notion 
of the old gods. The founding of the Empire (or, to speak more 
accurately, of the Principate) brought an almost immediate change. 
The person of the Prince (or, as he is popularly called in recent 
and even in ancient times, the Emperor) provided that concrete 
object about which loyalty could crystallize and grow. The need 
of this was naturally felt more keenly in the provinces than at 
Rome. In the capital itself the glory of the city and the majesty 
of the monarch were present before the eyes of the populace every 
day. The pioneer Roman citizens in the outlying parts of the 
Empire — more distant on account of the difficulty and slowness 
of ancient means of communication — had no such constant stimu- 
lus and satisfaction for their emotional patriotism. Just as 
Americans or Britons among distant and strange peoples often 
feel and exhibit a fervor of emotional loyalty that did not openly 
characterize them in their respective home-countries, so these 
Romans in the provinces quickly grasped the notion of exalting 
the person of their living Prince to quasi-divine honors. It was 
not an entirely new idea, that a man was to be thus revered. 
Some philosophers had taught that all gods, even the Olympian 
deities, were but great men and benefactors of their race raised to 
immortality and continued power by their virtues, and through 
the legendary tributes of succeeding ages. At Rome itself the 

1 The occasional cult in the East of a local Ttfxij may have suggested this. 
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cult of Quirinus, who had come to be identified with Romulus, 
the reputed founder of the city, had endured throughout the 
Republican era, and had lost apparently none of its popularity. 
The victorious Roman general at the proud moment of his triumph 
appeared before the eyes of his acclaiming fellow-citizens habited 
and charioted like the great Jupiter himself. Granted that this 
and the other cognate phenomena were not Italian in origin, but 
were importations into the Roman system due to Greek or Etrus- 
can influence, they had nevertheless become thoroughly acclimated 
in the Roman mental atmosphere. In the most recent years 
Julius Caesar had been officially raised after his death to a place 
in the Roman pantheon. He, the descendant of Venus, had thus 
followed in the footsteps of the mighty Hercules, and his magnifi- 
cent temple at the eastern end of the Roman Forum stood close 
by that of those other man-gods, Castor and Pollux, and looked 
up in no guise of humility to the shrines of ancient Saturn and of 
the Capitoline Triad. It was of course a step farther thus to 
honor a yet living monarch; but though it was without precedent 
at Rome, there was sufficient precedent for it in the semi-divine 
character ascribed to monarchs and other great men in Egypt and 
the East; and very possibly the fervid patriots who in the prov- 
inces first asked Augustus to permit an altar to be raised to him 
found an example and a prompting in the customs and history 
of the local cults of the people among whom they dwelt. 

Augustus was not greedy of unctuous flattery, but he was too 
shrewd and farseeing a statesman to decline unconditionally the 
proffered honor. He understood perfectly the unwieldy character 
of that widely extended and heterogeneous realm over which he 
presided. His conviction of the difficulties attending its proper 
administration is attested by the counsel he left to his successors 
not to extend farther its already too vast borders. 1 Compactness 
was clearly impossible. Loyal unity was to be fostered by every 
available means, that the immense empire might be welded 
together into a sentimental as well as a political oneness. The 
Roman mind, even so prudent and statesmanlike a one as that of 
Augustus, had not arrived at the concept of a single great dominion 

1 Cf. Tac. Attn. i. 11 . 7; Dio C. lvi. 33 .3. 
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with its distant divisions enjoying complete local self-government 
in domestic matters. That idea, indeed, does not seem to have 
dawned upon the world till after the American Revolution had 
torn from Great Britain her most promising colonies. The empire 
of Rome had grown by gradual accretions made to the territory 
of a single city-state. Her whole ideal was one of political con- 
solidation centered about a governing power at Rome. Her prob- 
lem was to tighten the cords that bound her realm to this one 
center of unity. The political bond was perhaps already suffi- 
ciently strong in essence. It needed only in the moral sphere of 
patriotism the reinforcement of a sentimental attachment. 

Augustus therefore granted the petition of his loyal subjects, 
but appears to have specified his preference that at any rate 
Roman citizens in the provinces should join the cult of Dea Roma 
with that of himself. 1 The response was most gratifying. The 
worship of Augustus, or of Rome and Augustus, spread rapidly 
through all the fringe of provinces from Asia Minor to Spain, 
though it attained no such popularity in Italy (save among alien 
residents in the commercial coast-cities), for which home-land, 
indeed, it was not intended or planned. In succeeding reigns the 
Augustus of "Rome and Augustus" meant always the living 
Prince of the day. For the first Augustus — diuus Augustus, diui 
[Iuli] filius — there was established after his death a special cult, as 
had been the case with the divine Julius himself. 

Doubtless to the better-instructed, whether Roman or pro- 
vincial, the worship of the reigning Augustus was not so much a 
reverence of the living man himself as of his genius. From this 
point of view it fitted in well enough with Roman precedent. 
Every man was regarded as having his genius, every woman her 
corresponding Iuno. This genius is a concept difficult for a 
modern to define or to understand. Probably the Romans them- 
selves were hazy about it. It was certainly not the soul of the 
man himself, but it was closely akin to his spirit (if we may 
analyze him in scholastic fashion into body, soul, and spirit), as 
being a pure vital essence and a counterpart of the man himself, 
born with him and accompanying him through life thereafter — 

1 Cf. Dio C. li. 20; Tac. Ann. iv. 37; Suet. Aug. 52. 
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a sort of cross between an astral double and a guardian angel of 
limited existence. The members of a family might make offerings 
on appropriate occasions (especially on his birthday) to the genius 
of their pater familias. A man might even "placate his own 
genius," or that of a friend, in similar fashion. It was therefore 
no illogical thing to do reverence to the genius of the emperor, 
as pater patriae. 

The only sect in the Roman realm to which, we are safe in 
saying, this cult was a decidedly abhorrent thing was that of the 
Jews. Their Jehovah was a national Hebrew divinity. They had 
not arrived at a clear concept of him as the God of all mankind. 
They apparently did not at this period unanimously feel bound 
to extend his worship to the utmost of their power among other 
races. They had indeed come to admit men of other races as 
proselytes, and in a looser bond of attachment other persons yet 
("devout men," "God-fearers"), 1 who, not being of Hebrew 
lineage, were not held subject to all the precepts of the Mosaic 
code. But farther than this they did not all agree in feeling it 
their bounden duty to go. 2 Their national Jehovah was, however, 
the One and Only God. He demanded of Hebrews, as of their 
voluntary and complete adherents from other nationalities, an 
absolutely exclusive loyalty and devotion. The worship of any 
other god by his people was idolatry, and idolatry was the worst 
of sins. The first two of the Mosaic commandments expressed 
his injunction on this point with irrevocable decision. Evidently 
no orthodox Jew could join in emperor-worship, even when it 
was professedly regarded as a test of civic loyalty and not as rest- 
ing on any theological beliefs. Apparently no other Roman citi- 
zens or subjects were in such case. No other deity than Jehovah 

1 Cf ., e.g., Acts 2:$; 10:2. 

2 This statement is in disagreement with the view usually taken by both Jewish 
and Christian modern writers, who look upon the Jews (at least of antiquity) as at 
all times and in all places a most ardent and vigorous proselyting sect. The evidence 
in support of this conception appears to the present writer manifestly strained, though 
the discussion of it would take too much space here. The history of the Jews in their 
attitude toward proselyting is in its successive phases singularly like that of the 
Mohammedans; contrast them also with the Christians of equal period; and note 
that in the records of the virulent animosity of the Jews against the Christians no 
indication emerges that it arose from or was sharpened by a rivalry in proselyting. 
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claimed the exclusive loyalty of his devotees. The worshiper of 
Isis or of Mithra, the skeptical disciple of the Garden or the Porch, 
might disregard the official cults of Rome, and even disbelieve in 
the gods concerned, but he would have no conscientious scruples 
such as would lead him violently to reject or abhor them. He 
would certainly not refuse, as the true Hebrew must, to join in 
the rites of the national Roman religion, if such public profession 
of conformity was demanded by competent judicial authority. 

It is certainly an interesting question how the Jew managed 
to get along peaceably under Roman sway with these intolerant 
inhibitions from his own side governing him. Jews were living in 
large numbers in every part of the Roman dominions. These 
were in the main Jews of the Dispersion, the Diaspora, many of 
whom were centuries removed from any residence in Palestine. 
The Diaspora dates back to so early a period that all trace of its 
beginning has vanished. Its origin may have been in the "lost 
ten tribes of Israel." Alexander and his generals, as well as 
later military conquerors, doubtless contributed greatly to it. The 
lure of trade had enlarged it. How many of these dispersed 
Jews had abandoned their nationality and been absorbed into the 
main body of the communities in which they dwelt, it is impossible 
to estimate. But very many retained their faith, kept the customs 
that Moses commanded, looked to Palestine as their ancestral and 
spiritual home, and "went up to Jerusalem to the Feast" as often 
as they could; even though they no longer spoke Aramaic, but 
the local dialects of Greek, and read the Bible not in the original 
Hebrew, but in the Septuagint version, if they could read it at 
all. Many of these Hellenistic Jews had gained Roman citizen- 
ship in one way or another. 

Up to the time of Pompey's invasion of Palestine the Jewish 
realm in that land was in the eye of Rome a foreign state, whose 
citizens might be tolerated as residents in any part of the Roman 
dominions, if there was no particular reason at any given time for 
excluding them. Rome had never been especially sensitive about 
the presence of peregrini, as such, within her borders. The Jews 
had a national religion, and, however absurd and debasing it might 
be, they might of course celebrate its rites freely in Rome or else- 
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where in Roman territory, as was the generous permission usually 
accorded to foreign cults that did not make themselves partic- 
ularly obnoxious. With Pompey's conquest of Palestine (in 
63-62 B.C.) and readjustment of its government, Judaea still 
retained a political existence of its own, though as a state subject 
to Roman suzerainty. No necessary difference was made thereby 
in the relation to the Roman authority of Jews resident outside 
of Palestine. They did not suffer any diminution of rights and 
privileges. Indeed, they came, or had come, to have some special 
and perhaps unique privileges accorded them. Their religion, 
since it was a recognized established religion in an autonomous 
state, was of course licita. As a special corollary to this, the 
Jewish government at home being a theocratic government admin- 
istered by the Sanhedrim, not merely was its synagogue worship 
permitted elsewhere in the Roman dominions, but even some 
local organization that would strictly be called political and 
governmental was conceded to Jewish colonies in Roman cities. 
And especially the Jews, having alleged curious religious scruples 
about working or fighting on the Sabbath Day, had even, at least 
on some occasions and in some places, been granted exemption 
from the liability to conscription for service in the Roman army. 
These and other privileges were extended to all Jews of the Dias- 
pora, and not merely to those who had emigrated from Palestine 
within recent times. In all strictness it would appear that Jews 
who were Roman citizens by special grant or by descent, or who, 
being Roman freedmen or descendants of freedmen, had received 
or inherited the lesser rights of "Latin citizenship," had lost all 
rights of citizenship in another state, and accordingly would not 
be entitled to share in these special privileges. But the Romans, 
it seems, did not think it worth while to inquire too curiously into 
the questions of precise political status, and made the adherence 
to the Jewish national religion the sole determining test of claim 
to such grants of privilege, at least in the case of Jews by blood. 
About proselytes from other nationalities we are not safe in making 
the same assertion. 

There was perhaps the less reason for distinguishing Roman 
and Latin citizens in this respect from peregrini, in that the special 
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privileges were not of such a character as likely to interfere seri- 
ously by exemption with the obligations resting upon such citi- 
zens. (But for the discussion of an interesting case that arose 
in the early Empire, see an article on "The Expulsion of Jews 
from Rome under Tiberius," to be published shortly in Classical 
Philology) 

All the Jews of the Dispersion were, then, usually treated 
without discrimination as if they were subjects of the Jewish 
state. But the Jewish state was politically blotted out in 70 a.d. 
under Vespasian. A new condition would seem thereby to have 
been created. Yet outside of Palestine itself this was true for 
the most part in theory only. The Jews of the Dispersion, far 
outnumbering their Palestinian brethren, and even many of the 
latter also, had not supported the revolt against Rome, and there- 
fore were not justly deserving of any punishment, but rather of 
consideration. Moreover, the Roman mind was usually more 
regardful of immediate precedent than of historical origins and 
questions of theory. Hence the old Jewish privileges were con- 
tinued just as they had been throughout the empire, save that 
the Jews now paid into the Roman fiscus for the benefit of Jupiter 
Capitolinus the annual tax they had formerly sent to the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 1 Even the Roman jurists went on speaking of 
them as a nation, a people, a race, precisely as when they still 
formed a distinct political entity. This was natural enough, since 
the Jewish colonies throughout the Roman dominions exhibited 
the same visible organization that they had before enjoyed. 

The legal condition of the Jews, then, was distinctly favorable. 
And their religion exerted at Rome some attraction, especially 
for curious women, who have traditionally been more susceptible 
than men to the fascinations of strange cults, and were particu- 
larly so in the Rome of the first century after Christ. It does 
not appear probable that the Jews made a very great number of 
proselytes in Rome, though some striking instances are mentioned. 
But they did attract attention. The popular feeling about this 
propaganda, so far as it went, may be summed up by saying that 

1 Cf. Ioseph, B. I. vii. 6.6 (218); Dio C. lxvi. 7.2. 
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it was sometimes one of disgust or indignation, sometimes one 
of good-humored contempt. The Jews of Palestine had been 
regarded by their Roman overlords as a troublesome people to 
manage, incomprehensible, stubborn, given to senseless supersti- 
tions, and always quarreling among themselves. At Rome the 
interest felt by a few dilettanti in their religion did not make them 
objects of popular regard. How far the personal, as distinct from 
religious, characteristics of the Jews contributed to rendering them 
distasteful to the Romans among whom they dwelt can hardly 
be determined, any more than it can be accurately estimated in 
considering their social condition in various countries during recent 
centuries. But generally distasteful they certainly appear to have 
been. Among other uncomplimentary opinions expressed of them 
by pagan writers (and also by Christians) they are declared to 
be atheists, haters of religion, foes of mankind, superstitious, 
seditious, disrespectful toward the emperor, abandoned by the 
gods, stiff-necked, servile, sensual, cruel, vicious, rascally, given 
to ritual murders, utterly depraved in every way, and dangerous. 1 
No doubt the voluntary social isolation and cliquiness of the Jews 
made them objects of dislike to the populace, with the lower 
orders of which they generally ranked; for none are more given 
than the common people to resenting the action of neighbors who 
"keep to themselves." In the popular Roman mind the aspect 
of such privacy tended to breed suspicion of immoral practices. 
This popular disapprobation and suspicion was of course readily 
transferred to the Christians, who were naturally regarded as 
merely a sect of the Jews, from whom they sprang, and among 
whom they were chiefly recruited in the earlier years of their 
existence. In the face of these evident facts, the additional 
one that the orthodox Jew vehemently assailed the Christian as a 
heretic and apostate seemed of course to the Roman, of whatever 
class in society, an unimportant consideration. It was evidently, 
as Gallio and Festus took it to be, 2 a quarrel among themselves 

1 Cf. the longer list of charges given with citations by Juster, Les Juifs dans 
V empire romain, II, 45; n. 1. 

a Cf. Acts 18:15; 25:19. 
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about matters of their own religion, such as had sprung up at 
various times in Jewry around various schismatic leaders. The 
Christians of course shared at first in the special political tolera- 
tion accorded the Jews. But when the protests of both Jew and 
Christian had succeeded (probably about the time of Nero) in 
convincing the intelligent Roman that Christians were not of the 
Jewish faith, the new sectaries doubtless were judged to be not 
entitled to the privileged position of the Jews. The latter had 
been, of course, on the theory that they were subjects of another 
friendly state, free from any possible imposition of a test of con- 
formity to the Roman official religion. This privilege they 
continued to enjoy even after the events of 70 a.d. But the 
Christians, now clearly distinguished from the Jews, lost that 
protection. They had fallen into the general class of Roman 
citizens and subjects, and were theoretically held to all the duties 
of people of that status. But they could not conscientiously 
share in the state-worship; the emperor-cult was to them pecul- 
iarly blasphemous; over them accordingly hung threatening possi- 
bilities. But the Romans were in general easy-going, and no 
especial circumstances prompted action on their part. Even the 
local Neronian "persecution" occasioned no widespread movement 
in the direction of attempted repression of Christianity. Not 
before the middle or later part of the second century (with the 
possible exception of a few months late in the reign of Domitian, 1 
when, however, action was not directed specifically against Chris- 
tianity) did the Roman authorities commonly apply the test 
of conformity, the refusal of which substantiated the guilt of 
treason. Even in the second decade of that century, in the case 
of the "persecution" of Christians in Bithynia, the test was 
applied merely to determine whether the accused actually were 
members of a collegium prohibited at that time in that province, 
along with other collegia, by specific decree. The alleged crime 
was not concerned with the religious question intrinsically. And 
it may be not out of place to remark that when the Roman officials 

1 See the present writer's article on "The Alleged Persecution of Christians by 
Domitian," in the Anglican Theological Review, May, 1010. 
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here and there did, in the latter part of the second century, inter- 
pret the refusal to share in emperor-worship as involving the guilt 
of Use majesti, since it indicated a hostile attitude toward the 
government, Italy and Rome appear not to have suffered partic- 
ularly from such prosecutions. It was not in the quiet and safe 
center of the empire, but in its more turbulent outskirts, that 
especial anxiety existed about the weakening of the bond of unity 
through treasonable associations and teaching. 



